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H0USEIC3EP3RS '  CHAT  Thursday,  May  12,  1938 

(FOR  SROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "RUSTIC  CABINS  AND  EA.RK  BEETLES."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Puhlication 
availa"ble,  Farmers'  Bulletin  I5S2-F. 

— ooOoo — 

As  a  practical  houseJ':eeper  you  may  think  that  hark  heetles  have  very 
little  to  do  v/ith  your  everyday  prohlems.    But  if  your  family  is  already  numbered 
among  the  thousands  of  happy  ovmers  of  summer  cabins  scattered  through  the  States 
that  are  noted  for  vacation  attractions,  you'll  find  that  bark  beetles  may  be  an 
aesthetic  and  also  an  economic  menace  to  your  vacation  property.    A  little  know- 
ledge of  their  destructive  v/ays,  hov/ever,  \7ill  enable  you  to  protect  rustic 
structures,  fences,  and  furniture  from.  them. 

Living  for  a  v/hile  close  to  the  forest,  the  lake,  or  the  mountain  stream 
in  a  rustic  log  shelter  appeals  to  most  of  us.     ¥c  can  imagine  for  ourselves  the 
simplicities  of  our  early  pioneer  settlors.     If  r;c  do  not  have  to  undergo  their 
handicaps,  ue  can  at  least  strip  our  lives  for  a  tine  of  city  luxuries  and 
respond  to  the  lure  of  the  open. 

The  National  and  State  forests  and  parks  have  done  much  to  revive  this 
feeling  for  living  ter.porarily  in  the  great  out-of-doors.     The  forest  authorities 
have  developed  hundreds  of  camp  areas,  furnishing  ther,  r.dth  log  ahelters,  tables, 
seats,  rustic  bridges  and  other  convonioncos  made  from  forest  material.  Those 
all  help  the  "tenderfoot"  adjust  himself  or  herself  to  the  \70odland. 

Permits  have  also  been  given  for  many  a  permanent  canp  site  v/ithin  the 
forests  v;horc  a  family  may  build  and  own  a  rustic  cabin.    One  busy  city  couple 
I  kno\7  built  themselves  a  log  cabin  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  in 
Virginia.     This  they  utilize  for  v/cek-ends  practically  the  year  around. 

There  are  many  privately  ovmed  camps,  cabins,  hunting  and  fishing  lodges 
in  other  forest  areas.     Two  of  my  friends  v/ho  are  on  the  staff  of  a  large  eastern 
university,  make  their  escape  from  students  and  faculty  functions  in  their  own 
log  cabin  on  a  vrooded  hillside,  not  half  an  hour's  drive  from  their  homo.  They 
hired  an  export  Maine  woodsman  to  build  it,  and.  its  details  arc  in  keeping  with 
its  location. 

When  one  speaks  of  "rustic  construction"  one  generally  means  that  logs 
v;ith  the  bark  still  on  have  boon  used,  cither  whole  or  split  lengthwise.  Some- 
times the  bark  is  pooled  off  and  the  logs  are  used  in  the  same  v;ay.  Rustic 
arbors  and  garden  fxirniture,  fences  and  small  summerhouses  adorn  many  a  private 
woodland  estate.     On  a  larger  scale,  rustic  construction  is  found  in  a  number  of 
the  buildings  in  boys'  and  girls'   summer  camps.     It  suits  the  background,  meets 
the  expectations  of  the  campers,  and  costs  relatively  little. 
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Whatever  is  "built  of  imsoasoncd  logs  vath  the  "bark  still  on  is  subject  to 
insect  injury,  particularly  to  damage  by  various  species  of  bark  beetles.  Some 
of  these  pests  are  active  in  every  month  of  the  year  except  December,  January, 
and  February.     They  may  simply  make  nur.ierous  holes  in  the  bark,  which  are  unsight- 
ly even  if  the  log  remains  strong.     Or  they  may  bore  into  and  mine  the  inner  bark, 
causing  the  outer  bark  to  loosen  and  fall  off.     Thcj/^  may  oven  bore  into  the  sap- 
wood  and  hcartv/ood  of  logs,  making  large  holes  and  reducing  the  logs  almost  to 
dust  v/ithin  a  fe\7  months.    You  can  see  that  this  v;ould  be  very  unfortunate  for  the 
cabin  owner,  especially  if  his  house  should  be  so  weakened  that  a  heavy  v;ind  would 
shake  it  severely. 

Notice  that  I've  used  the  vrord  "may"  in  painting  this  discouraging  picture, 
I  have  before  me  a  publication  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  v/hich  puts 
equal  em^phasis  on  the  words  "practically  all  such  insect  damage  can  bo  prevented 
or  chocked,"     The  number  of  the  bulletin  is  15S2-F,  and  its  rather  long  title  is: 
"Protection  of  Log  Cabins,  Rustic  Work  and  Unseasoned  ¥ood  from  Injurious  Insects." 

The  first  point  in  preventing  insect  attack  is  to  select  the  best  wood  for 
the  purpose.    The  bulletin  says:     "The  selection  is  often  determined  to  a  largo 
extent  by  the  local  supply.    Most  subject  to  insect  attack  and  damage  if  cut  dur- 
ing certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  hickory,  pine,  persimmon,   spruce,  ash,  and 
dogwood.    From  the  standpoint  of  dui'ability,  cedar,  ji^nipor,  and  white  oak  are 
probably  the  most  desirable.     Birch,  poplar  and  willow  arc  relatively  short  livcd.^' 

T7b.ile  there  are  a  number  of  different  species  of  bark  beetles  and  they  work 
in  wood  v.fhich  has  been  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  seasoning,  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  logs  with  the  bark  remaining  on  them  and  poles  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  rustic  cabins,   summior  houses,  fences,  and  so  on,   should  be  cu.t  in 
October  or  Novem.bor,     Cutting  of  such  material  in  late  fall  will  allow  it  to  sea- 
son during  the  winter  and  reduce  the  danger  of  insect  attack  the  following  spring. 

Some  of  my  listeners,  however,  may  be  planning  to  build  a  rustic  cabin  this 
spring.    Even  if  the  logs  for  it  were  cut  last  fall,  it  is  a  good  precaution  to 
treat  them  in  the  spring  v/ith  coal  tar  creosote.     This  liquid  is  effective  when 
diluted  with  kerosene  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  coal-tar  creosote  to  3  parts 
of  kerosene.     The  wood  can  bo  dipped  and  dried.     If  it  is  already  in  use,  it  can 
be  sprayed  or  brushed  with  liquid  orthodichlorobcnzcne  or  vrith  crystalline  para- 
dichlorobenz;ene  dissolved  in  kerosene,   one  part  to  three  parts  kerosene  by  v/eight. 
(Or-tho-di-chloro-benzene ,  para-di-chloro-benzene. ) 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  cut  trees  for  rustic  construction  during  the 
spring  and  summer  mionths,  while  the  insects  are  a-ctive,  and  it  is  desired  to  re- 
tain the  baric  on  the  logs,   the  logs  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  cut  v/ith  coal- 
tar  creosote  mixed  v;ith  kerosene.     If  a  slight  staining  of  the  vrood  is  objection- 
able, it  is  possible  to  remove  the  bark  in  sections,  apply  the  solution  to  the 
sap\70od,  and  nail  the  bark  back  in  place. 

Where  it  is  not  especiall:/  desirable  to  retain  the  bark,  a  very  pleasing 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  peeling  the  poles  and  treating  them  with  the  creosote 
and  kerosene  mixture.     The  slight  stain  thus  given  is  just  deep  enough  to  give 
the  cabin  a  good  color,  harmonizing  with  its  surroundings.     When  this  is  done 
the  wood  can  be  cut  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  yet  v.dll  not  be  injured  by  in- 
sects. 


